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THE RICH CINDERELLA 



T HE armchair sighed as the heavy man sank into 
it. And the man echoed that sigh as he sat for 
a moment gazing into the fireplace with its quiet 
play of flame along the hickory backlog. Then he ad¬ 
justed his pince-nez and unfolded his newspaper. 

A door opened as he sat there deep in his paper, and 
another man stood arrested on its threshold. There 
was a hint of spiritual pallor in the pale eyes set over- 
frugally close in the narrow forehead of this man, who 
seemed neither young nor old; a hint of more than 
physical attenuation in the narrow sloping shoulders 
and the sensitive fingers which 
played with the thinnest of gold 
chains cob webbing across his black 
waistcoat. 

He seemed about to withdraw. 

But before he could do so the older 
man glanced testily about. 

“Ah, is that you, Noel?’’ he said. 

“I was—was looking for Serena,” 
explained Noel Tyssen in his 
singularly thin but well modulated 
voice. 

"She’s somewhere about, I’m 
sure,” rumbled Darius Wyckoff. 

He even made an effort to reach for 
his paper again. For it was an old 
story, a story running back into 
many years like a pallid legend 
perpetuated in one of his pallid 
tapestries, this situation of Noel 
Tyssen half diffidently in search of 
Serena Wyckoff. 

“But she’s not somewhere about,” 
complained Noel, with his narrow 
white fingers clasping a fat chair 
back. “And,” he went on as he 
passed a palm over his too punctu¬ 
ally thinned hair, “I’m just a little 
puzzled about Serena.” 

“What’s puzzling you?” de¬ 
manded the other man. 

“It’s not easy to talk about,” 
said Tyssen, coloring perceptibly. 

“But I’m forced to the conclusion 
that Serena has been studiously 
avoiding me these last few weeks.” 

The girl’s father shook an in¬ 
credulous head. 

“My dear Noel, I’ve every 
reason to believe Serena regards 
you highly, and always has so 
regarded you.” 


"yET Wyckoff, for all his show 
1 of assurance, could not rid 
himself of certain qualifying per¬ 
plexities. It seemed many a day 
now since Tyssen had formed the 
habit of dropping in to tea and 
talking to the girl as she knitted 
in her wing chair beside the fire. 

They had seemed rather fitted for 
each other, but nothing, obviously, had happened. And 
the presence of Tyssen had as obviously frightened the 
younger chaps away. Or perhaps it was Serena herself. 
She was not of the ordinary breed. She had the pride 
of the Wyckoffs. And she was getting on a bit. 

“Serena is a good girl,” said her father with his face 
towards the fire. “And some day she should marry a 
good man.” 

“I don’t believe Serena ever wants to marry,” cried 
Tyssen, with an almost irritable movement of the body. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 

“ Fiddlesticks!" ejaculated Serena's father, “every 
respectable girl wants to marry.I' But he so guarded 
her that her final action came like a thunder-clap. 


The mounting flame brought the 
three intent faces out of the dark¬ 
ness, a floating triumph of challenge and counter-challenge. 


“Fiddlesticks!” retorted the older man. 
“Fiddlesticks!” he repeated. “Every respect¬ 
able girl wants to marry.” 

“Serena certainly doesn’t,” Tyssen found 
the courage to assert. 

“Do you mean to say, sir, that you know my 
daughter better than I do?” demanded Wyckoff, 
with his flaccid cheeks flushed. 

“Sometimes I feel that neither of us knows 
her,” complained Tyssen. 

Wyckoff rose from his chair. 

“My daughter,” he proclaimed, “never was 
and never will be one of these feather-headed 
feminists who want to make the world over to 
suit their own emancipated ideas. She’s a 
home girl, is Serena. Whatever’s happened, 
sir, I’ve always seen to that. The best part 
of her life has been spent here, right here at 
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this fireside. As a child, as a girl, as a woman, this 
house and this room has been her refuge. And that, 
sir, is exactly what’s wrong with the world to-day. 
It’s forgotten its own fireside. As a nation we’re losing 
our home life. A growing delinquency among the 
country’s girlhood is being tolerated and fostered by 
careless minded parents. We’re forgetting our family 
firesides. We’re crowding our children’s lives with 
hectic and unhealthy pleasures and turning them away 
from the altar-stone of peace and domesticity!” 

Tyssen stood silent. 

"The home, sir, is the place for women,” went on the 
ruddy-faced man on the hearth-rug. “Every normal 
woman knows that, glories in that. And my daughter in 
this respect has always been 
normal. I have that, at 
least, to thank God for. And 
I thank God, devoutly I 
thank God, for His goodness 
in giving me the wealth to 
shelter and protect her from 
the world that is forgetting 
home life and racing to 
destruction.” 

Tyssen seemed about to 
reply, but he did not speak. 

For the door opened and 
Serena Wyckoff herself 
stepped into the room. 

She said “Hello, Tyssie,” 
w'ith casual quietness as she 
twisted her gloves into a ball 
and tossed them on a table. 

Then with a side glance at 
her father’s back she picked 
up her sewing and seated 
herself in the wing chair 
that always seemed her own. 

Noel Tyssen stood look¬ 
ing at her. He could see the 
enriching faint hollow under 
her flushed cheek bone and 
the paler skin of her 
rounded neck, slightly sug¬ 
gestive of a porcelain glaze. 

He could see the curving corner of her 
mouth and the moodily latticed eyes 
behind her quarantining quiet needle. 

And he turned away, smiling wanly. 

He seemed to start for the door, but 
stopped and glanced back at Wyckoff 
apparently deep in his paper. Then 
he returned slowly to the girl in the 
wing chair. 

“I think this belongs to you,” he 
said, extending his hand. 

A second or two slipped by before 
she raised her head. When she did so 
she sat staring at the bit of cardboard 
he held. 

“Where did you get that?” she finally demanded. And 
even Wyckoff was aroused by the bell-like note of 
challenge in her quiet voice. 

"You dropped it the other day,” was Tyssen’s answer. 

Serena’s eye met his as she took the oblong of card¬ 
board. Wyckoff could not see what it was. But he noticed 
that she picked up a copy of Ibsen’s “Wild Duck” and 
placed the bit of paper between its pages, after which she 
closed the book and tucked it in between the serried 
volumes on the shelf behind her. Then she bent over her 
sewing again. 

AXJYCKOFF could hear Tyssen go out of the room. 

’ » He appeared to go coolly enough. But behind him 
he left a wake of ghostly agitations. These prompted 
Wyckoff to put down his paper and sit studying his 
daughter. He studied her so long she finally lifted her 
head and met his eye. 

“What about him?” he demanded, with a head nod 
towards the door through which Tyssen had disappeared. 

The woman sewed on for a moment or two, a trifle 
faster than before. 

“How do you mean?” she asked, as though parrying for 
time. 

“I mean everything. How about Tyssen?” once more 
demanded Wyckoff. 

“Isn’t that question its own answer?” she finally said. 

“How its own answer?” Her father’s interrogation 
came barbed with the curtness of patience slightly over¬ 
taxed. 

“Simply that there’s so little about Noel,” explained 
the woman bent over her sewing. 

“Little?” echoed her father. 

“So tragically little, even to talk about!” 

“You—you care for him, don’t you?” Wyckoff asked 
out of the silence, vaguely restrained by some unlooked 
for fortitude in her manner. 

“That fop!” She cried it out so sharply and with a 
contempt so unmistakable that her father turned on her 
with a startled eye. 


“But, good Lord, Serena, he’s been coming here for 
years! He’s been—we’ve thought—” 

“Yes, he’s been coming here for years. He’s been 
coming most carefully and just as carefully going again, 
making sure that nothing was said and nothing was done 
that would ever commit him to anything more than— 
than a cup of tea!” 

Wyckoff, under the weight of this unheralded outburst 
from his daughter, sank once more into his chair. 

"But Tyssen’s a scholar and a gentleman. You don’t 


expect a man like that to kick in your door and haul 
you off like a Hun hauling off a Sabine woman!” 

"I’d have felt more respect for him if he did,” was the 
quiet-toned retort of the woman in the shadowing wing 
chair. And Wyckoff stared at her with his heavy jaw 
fallen, as amazed as though from beneath the waxed 
flooring of his home there had come up to him the grow¬ 
ling and snuffling of tigresses a-prowl in his cellar. 

“That doesn’t sound like you, Serena,” he finally in¬ 
formed her, out of the prolonging silence. “It doesn’t 
sound like a girl who’s had a home like this.” 

He paused, in his bewilderment, thinly hoping that 
some word of opposition from her might help fill the sails 
of his indignation. But she remained bent over her 
sewing, frustratingly silent. And he sat staring at her, 
conscious that his anger was in some way still missing fire. 

“Where were you this afternoon?” he suddenly- de¬ 
manded. 

“Driving,” she said, without looking up. 

“Driving?” he echoed in exasperation. “Driving 
where?” 

"Just driving,” was the calm response. 

“Driving what?” was her father’s impatient inquiry. 

“The Durelia roadster,” she acknowledged with a 
slight upward lift of her eyebrows. 

“Alone?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“No,” answered the girl. “Jones was with me.” 

"Jones?” rumbled the heavy-bodied man. “Who’s 
Jones?” 

“Jones, the second chauffeur,” she said, with a glance 
about for her thread. 

“Ah!” said the man in the chair, with his lips pursed. 
“I don’t like that man. He makes me think of a cow¬ 
boy in store clothes. And the fellow’s distinctly lacking 
in respect. I’ve noticed that,” added the man of the 
house, coopering his staves of antipathy. “I’ve noticed 
that from the first.” 

"You would,” she observed with pointed impassivity. 

Wyckoff turned sharply at this veiled audacity. Too 


many things had happened that afternoon to leave him 
in complete control of his composure. He was disturbed, 
in fact, by something which went even deeper than anger. 

“And there are other matters I’ve noticed,” he sud¬ 
denly thundered out in his heaviest board of directors 
manner. 

“What are they?” asked the girl with a coldness that, 
was more than a tacit challenge. 

He breathed heavily for a moment or two, but the- 
unassailable tranquillity of the other seemed to take the- 
wind out of his sails. “I decline to have my peace of mind- 
disturbed by quibbling over a servant,” he announced as- 
he reached for his paper. “I get enough of that sort of 
thing in the city. What I come here for is quietness.” 

Slowly the girl folded up her sewing. Slowly she looked- 
about the shadowy room, with her face showing white- 
from the dusk between the enfilading chair arms. 

“Shall I ring for tea?” she asked. 

A laryngeal rumble of affirmation was his only answer 
to that question. 

“Very well,” said Serena, with a soft intake of breath 
as she crossed to the bell. 

W YCKOFF made it a pdint the next morning to have 
the man who suggested a cowboy in store clothes 
drive him to the station. He still further deviated from- 
established procedure by ordering out the Durelia 
roadster. 

Having climbed into that roadster, Wyckoff was- 
promptly disturbed by a number of things. One was the- 
driver. Another was the nearness of that driver’s seat to- 
his own. Serena, sitting there, would be at the fellow’s 
elbow, almost against his shoulder when the car swayed. 
And there’d be swaying enough, for this uncommunica¬ 
tive second chauffeur was anything but a smooth driver. 
The older man, in fact, caught irritably at the door top 
and braced himself as the car went crunching down the 
serpentine roadway and swerved out past the heavy 
stone gate pillars. 

“How long have you been at this work?” demanded 
Wyckoff, making scant effort to conceal his discomfort. 
For above all things, Darius Wyckoff liked smoothness. 
He liked smoothness in his motoring and smoothness in 
his office affairs, and smoothness in his home life. 

There was a ponderable space of time before his ques¬ 
tion was answered. 

‘This is my first season,” the man at the wheel finally 
acknowledged. But his tone was colorless and his eyes all 
the while were fixed on the asphalted road ahead of him. 

“Where do you come from?” was the older man’s next 
curt question. 

“How d’you mean, where do I come from?” asked the 
servant after a second obvious lapse of time. 

“I naturally mean where was your home before you 
came here to this home of mine.” 

A suspicion of grimness about the younger man’s mouth 
might have been accepted as implying it was none of his 
questioner’s business. But he replied quietly enough in 
his own good time. 

“I’d a sheep ranch out in the Alberta foothills.” 
Wyckoff snorted triumphantly. His cowboy suspicion 
stood confirmed. And no wonder the unmannerly cub 
knew as little as he did about running a car. 

“I should think you’d prefer that to washing other 
people’s automobiles,” observed the steely-eyed man 
clinging to the car seat. 

“I sure do!” said Jones, with an unseemly short laugh 
that had little mirth in it. 

“Then just why are you doing the other thing?” in¬ 
quired his master. 

“I lost my herd,” explained the other, quite sober again. 
“How?” 

“I went overseas with the Princess Pats and got gassed 
at St. Eloi. That gave me a bad lung for a year or two. 
And I’d nothing to start over again with.” 

“So you honored us?” The older man, nettled by a 
suspicion that he had been obliquely but unmistakably re¬ 
proved by a dependent, made no effort to unedge the note 
of mockery in his voice. 

“I had to take what was open to me,” Jones said with 
an achieved patience. 

“But you preferred the other sort of thing, the sheep 
and the ranch and the foothills and all that?” 

“It’s living,” said Jones, with his eyes on the road. 

“Do you intend going back to it?” persisted his interro¬ 
gator. 

"I do,” said Jones with decision, though his color 
deepened a little. 

“What’s its appeal?” Wyckoff inquired with his re¬ 
peated note of mockery. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” his chauffeur had the cool 
effrontery to retort. 

“Ah!” was all the old gentleman so close beside him 
remarked. It was, in a way, all he had a chance to remark, 
for by this time they had circled in to the garden-like 
station yard and the car had come to a stop on the rubble 
of crushed stone as smooth as beach sand. 

The owner of the car, however, still smarted under an 
unfamiliar consciousness of dignities unsustained, of 
veiled flippancies that merited reproof. 
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“1 believe your name is Jones, isn’t it?” he inquired, as 
he directed a disapproving glance over the dusty chassis 
of the Durelia roadster. 

Jones, kicking at his footbrake, said “Yes.” 

“Well, Jones, I want you to keep these machines in 
better shape. To-day, when you get back, I want this car 
and the landaulet washed, and washed clean.” 

Jones turned and met his eye. His glance did not fall 
before the unwavering hostile stare of the older man It 
was merely that it seemed expedient to look away. 

“All right,” he said, with half careless acquiescence, as 
he threw in his clutch. 

I T WAS Gaspard, the dependable and tight-lipped first 
chauffeur, who met Darius Wyckoff on his return to 
Mountain Lakes that afternoon and motored him up 
through the frost-faded oaks to his hillside home behind 
its barricading stone wall. 

Wyckoff liked Gaspard’s manner of handling a car. He 
liked Gaspard’s quick but respectful half salute and his 
habitual birdlike immobility, indicative of a poised and 
nervous attention, when spoken to by his master. 

But Wyckoff, as he sat down in his accustomed chair 
before the fire that afternoon, was not conscious of the 
accustomed serenity which marked his return from a 
world of tumu't to a world of suburbanized peace. His 
daughter, he was quick to notice, was not at home. And 
the room itself seemed over-warm and the slow tick of the 
clock on the mantel impressed him as heavy, as heavy 
and somnolent. There was a heaviness, too, about the 
perfume that came 
from a cluster of 


oddly enough, took his heavy figure to the bookshelf at 
the left of the fireplace, where he found the copy of “The 
Wild Duck” and riffled with a paraded casualness through 
its pages. 

DETWEEN those pages he found a loose oblong of 
-*-* paper which turned out to be merely an unmounted 
photograph. It was a photograph of a low-roofed shack 
with a sheep-dog standing by its narrow door. On one 
side of this door hung a. wolfskin laced to a stretching 
frame, on the other side a tin dipper above a tin wash¬ 
basin in the shadow of a tilted rain barrel. Behind the 
house stretched an undulating sea of prairie grass, wave 
after lengthening wave, as far as the eye could discern. 

Wyckoff studied the picture for several minutes. He 
even made out, on closer inspection, the narrow path 
which led to what was most unmistakably a well, and a 
flat structure of dried sods which was most unmistakably 
a stable, and a pile of cord-wood which was clearly 
intended for feeding any fire the meager habitation in the 
foreground might house. 

He turned and stared at his own ample fireplace before 
restoring the photograph to the book and the book to its 
shelf. He fell to wondering if men and women could live 
contentedly in such hovels. 

Twice he paced the warm room, still putting this 
question to himself. Then, without ringing for a servant, 
he stepped out into the wide hall, found his hat and his 
fur-lined overcoat and put them on. There was a faint 
dewing of moisture on his face as he went with a heavy 


tread down the heavy house steps. There was a pug¬ 
nacious pursing-up of the wide mouth as he made his way 
along the winding drive towards the stone and stucco 
garage behind its screen of lilac and polled catalpa. 

It was a long time, he remembered, since he had been in 
that garage. There was small need for him there, so far as 
Gaspard was concerned. Gaspard was dependable. But 
this other— 

A sharp note of impatience showed itself in his move¬ 
ment as he pushed back the sliding door. It was his, he 
reminded himself, every inch of it. It was his, even 
though he failed to inspect it with a monitorial eye every 
morning—as he had refused to inspect other things about 
his home. Yet in spite of himself he was teased by a 
sense of intruding where he did not belong, even as he 
reminded himself that the cars were his own cars' and that 
he had a right to look them over. 

As he began to do so, however, he found himself 
reluctant to admit that this inspection might possibly be 
for the sake of carpentering together a case against the 
indifferent-eyed Jones, the Jones who was massing alto¬ 
gether too big in the foreground of his thoughts. 

Yet Wyckoff found, and not without a ghostly sense of 
disappointment, that the two cars still in the garage stood 
as spick and span as though they had just come from the 
showroom. He stooped down in the uncertain light and 
tested the fender of the limousine, tested it with an ex¬ 
plorative finger-tip, looking for dust. But he found none. 
He even squatted lower and passed an eye over the run¬ 
ning gear, only to find it as clean as a new car’s. 

He was still 
squatting there 


hothouse roses on 
the black-wooded 
console, a heavi¬ 
ness that made 
Wyckoff think of 
funeral wreaths. 
He noticed the 
blue Persian 
stretched sleepily 
along the hearth¬ 
rug, the sewing 
basket beside the 
arm of the wing 
chair, and won¬ 
dered just where 
Serena might be at 
that hour. 

He made an ef¬ 
fort to read. But a 
perverse restless¬ 
ness left even his 
daily report from 
the sick-bed of civ¬ 
ilization unappeal¬ 
ing to his singular- 
ilt Sinaitic eye. So 
he got up from his 
chair and wan¬ 
dered about the 
room. Then he 
went to the win¬ 
dow and stared out 
at the paling light. 
Tier by tier he 
could see the purp¬ 
lish blue hills of 
Jersey rolling off 
towards the south¬ 
east, with the sil¬ 
ver-blue shimmer 
of the Lakes nest¬ 
ling in their hol¬ 
lows. It was a great 
thing, he had the 
habic of contend¬ 
ing, the God-given 
peace and quiet¬ 
ness of such a 
place, scarcely an 
hour from the roar 
of Wall Street. “I 
come up to these 
hills. every after¬ 
noon to breathe,” 
he not infrequent- 
ly remarked, 
“come up the same 
as a whale comes 
up to breathe!” 

But his breath¬ 
ing, on this occa¬ 
sion, was not alto- 
g e t h e r that of 
grateful content¬ 
ment. He was 
thinking about his 
daughter. And his 
thoughts about her 



Her voice seemed lo rouse him. 


He inspected her with haggard eyes, like an old hound. 


when the door 
opened. ‘ And it 
was Jones himself 
who stepped into 
the garage. Wyck¬ 
off, as he made 
sure of the stalwart 
figure moving 
about in the gloom 
dramatized the 
other’s astonish¬ 
ment when the 
lights were 
switched on and 
the two confronted 
each other across 
that glimmering 
cowl. But eventu¬ 
ally he had reason 
to hope that this 
man Jones was not 
going to switch on 
the lights. In that 
case he could af¬ 
ford to wait until 
the second chauf¬ 
feur went out 
again, or upstairs 
to his room. He 
had no particular 
wish to be found 
there. It might— 
well, it might look 
disagreeably like 
spying. It would 
at any rate give 
him an uncomfort¬ 
able moment. And 
he preferred life’s 
being so ordered 
that it brought 
him as few uncom¬ 
fortable moments 
as possible. 

Yet a distressing 
small tingle spread 
through his body a 
moment later as he 
heard the bark of a 
motor horn. It was 
neither loud nor 
long. It took on, 
in fact, a touch of 
the confidential, of 
the clandestine, in 
its tempered brief¬ 
ness. And it came 
obviously from a 
car just outside the 
closed garage. 

Wyckoff was 
conscious of his 
second chauffeur’s 
movements as 
Jones stepped to 
the sliding door 

Continued on 
page 61, 
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For generations, Fox's have sent much good 
Somerset weave to foreign parts and the British 
Colonies, in response to the demand for the 
world's finest woollen cloth. 

When Fox’s brand cloth “Superfine" or “Fine,” 
these words mean exactly what they say. 

Have Fox “ Superfine ” for lounge and social 
wear, and Fox “ Fine ” for professional or business 
use ; or Fox “ Standard ” if you want sound, pure 
woollen cloth at a moderate price. 


decided upon in his own mind weeks an’ 
weeks before.” 

“Did he know all the trains then?” said 
Pole. 

“Ask me another. I only know that if he 
wanted to get from any place to another 
without bein’ noticed, he did it.” 

“And the bombs? He got’em from you, 
of course,” Pole went on. 

“What do you think? He was an hour 
in the park watchin’ me instruct, sittin’, 
as I remember, in the bomb-proof by the 
dud-hole, in his overcoat. He got ’em all 
right. He took neither more nor less than 
he wanted, an’ I’ve told you what he did 
with ’em—one—two— an' three.” 

“Ever see him afterwards?” said Orton, 
illuminated with delight. 

“Yes. Saw him at Brighton when I 
went down there with the missus, not a 
month after he’d been broken into his 
Roehampton leg. You know how the 
boys used to sit all along Brighton front 
in their blues, an’ jump every time the 
coal was bein’ delivered to the hotels 
behind them. I barged into him opposite 
the Old Ship, an’ I told him about our air¬ 
raid. I told him how Margetts had gone 
off his rocker an’ walked about starin’ at 
the sky an’ holdin’ reprisal meetin’s all 
by himself; an’ how old Mr. Vigors had 
bought in what he’d left—tho’ of course, I 
said what was left—o’ Margetts’ business; 
an’ how well my swimhole for the ducks 
was doin’. It didn’t interest him. He 
didn’t want to come over to stay with us 
any more, either. We were a long, long 
way back in his past. You could see that. 
He wanted to get back with his new leg, 
to his own God-forsaken sheep-walk an’ 
his black fellers in Queensland. I expect 
he’s doin’ it now, an’ no one has noticed 
him. But, by Gord!” Bevin suddenly 
slipped his fat smooth fist on his knees. 
“He did leak a little at the end. He did 


that much! When we was waitin’ for the 
tram to the station, I said how grateful I 
was to Fritz for moppin’ up Margetts an’ 
makin’ our swim-hole all in one-night. 
Mrs. B. seconded the motion. We could¬ 
n’t have done less. Well, then Hickmot 
said, speakin’ in his queer way, as if 
English words were all new to him: ‘Ah, 
go on an’ bail up in Hell,’ he said. ‘Bert 
was my friend.’ That was all. I’ve given 
it you just as it happened, word for word. 
I’d hate to have an Australian have it in 
for me for anything I’d done to his friend. 
Mark you, I don’t say there’s anything 
wrong with you Australians, Brother 
Orton. I only say they ain’t like us or any¬ 
one else that I know.” 

“Well, do you want us to be?” said 
Orton, with his thin-lipped smile. 

“No, no. It takes all sorts to make a 
world, as the sayin’ is. And now,” Bevin 
pulled out his gold watch. “If I don’t 
make a move of it I’ll miss my last train.” 

“Let her go,” said Orton serenely. 
“You’ve done some lorry-hoppin’ in your 
time, haven’t you—Sergeant?” 

“When I was two an’ a half stone 
lighter, Digger,” Bevan smiled. 

“Well, I’ll run you out home before 
sun-up. I’m a haulage contractor now— 
London and Oxford. There’s an empty of 
mine ordered to Oxford. We can go round 
by Aylesbury as easy as not. She’s lyin’ 
out Vauxhall way.” 

“My Gord! An’ see the sun rise again. 
Haven’t seen him since I can’t remember 
when,” said Bevin, chuckling. “Oh, there 
was fun sometimes in Hell, wasn’t there, 
Australia?” and again hishandswentdown 
to tighten the belt that was missing. 

“The Enemies to Each Other”, a story of 
Adam and Eve and queer things in the 
garden, will be Rudyard Killing’s contri¬ 
bution to the July 15 issue of MacLean’s. 
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Ask your tailor to show you these West of 
England fabrics, and be sure to see the grade 
name, with Fox’s trade mark, on reverse of cloth 
or on a label in clothes. 

Fox's Trade Mark Guarantees Pure Woollen 
Fabric that will give sound service — should it 
shrink or fade, on land or sea, a length of similar 
quality cloth will be given as free replacement. 
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and pushed it open. At almost the same 
moment the car’s headlights were switched 
off so that the watching man could dis¬ 
cern only the gray outline of the Durelia 
roadster as it crept in through the gray 
rectangle of light. It stopped and moved 
on again and stopped altogether. Then 
the engine was switched off and the utter 
silence hung oppressive. 

Wyckoff could see the moving silhou¬ 
ette of his servant as the latter stepped, 
•oddly deliberate, to the side of the car. 
Quite as distinctly he could make out the 
silhouette of the woman now standing on 
that car’s running board. It was his 
daughter Serena. 

He was bewildered by a throaty little 
sound that came from her, a sound that 
impressed him as something half-way 
between a sigh and a coo, as tremulous as 
a pigeon’s. Then his momentary small 
bewilderment was swallowed up by a new 
astonishment, mountainous and over¬ 
whelming. For the man called Jones had 
raised his arms to the woman waiting 
on the running-board and the figure poised 
there had reached out a pair of answering 
arms, so that the two silhouettes merged 
and melted into one and stood inter¬ 
locked. They remained clasped hungrily 
together, without speaking, or moving, for 
what seemed a vast stretch of time to 
the wheezing watcher in the deeper sha¬ 
dow of the garage end. They remained 
clinging to each other, with that repeated 
pigeon coo of tremulous contentment, 
until a step sounded on the gravel at the 
garage door. Then the interlocking 
shadows separated and moved still 
farther apart at the slightly high-pitched 
call of a man who stepped quickly in 
through the door shadow. 

It was Tyssen. He padded along the 
wall for a moment as if exploring for a 
light switch. Then with his repeated thin 
cry of exasperation he struck a match. 
The mounting flame brought the three 
intent faces out of the darkness, a floating 
triangle of challenge and counter-chal¬ 
lenge. 

“I thought so!” cried the newcomer at 
last, with his stifled note of triumph. • 

“So you’re spying again, Noel?” re¬ 
marked the woman, with singular quiet¬ 
ness. 

“Somebody needs to be spying when a 
thing like this is going on,” was Tyssen’s 
high-pitched retort. And he fell to groan¬ 
ing as the match dropped from his fingers. 
“Oh God! Oh God. this is awful!” 


“Shut up!” commanded Jones’s voice, 
slightly raucous and slightly impatient. 

“Great heavens, Serena, what has hap¬ 
pened to you?” Tyssen cried out, ignoring 
that command. “Have you lost your 
reason? Have you forgotten everything?” 

It was then that Jones thrust himself 
between the two, with his back to the 
woman. 

“Listen to me, you anemic Nance you!” 
he called out with deliberated contempt, 
“i’ll mash your face in if you whimper 
around here like that. This is my affair. 
And you’ve no hand in it!” 

“I’ll kill you!” Tyssen cried out with 
soprano-like shrillness. 

“Oh, no you won’t!” retorted the deeper 
voice. “You haven’t got the guts, in the 
first place, and you won’t get the chance, 
in the second. And I’m telling you again 
to get out of here before I break you over 
my knee.” 

There was a sound of movement on the 
cemented floor, the imploring voice of the 
girl, and then Tyssen’s voice from the 
corner nearer the doorway. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Serena, come back 
to the house. You’ve got to come back. 
Come back or I’ll bring your father here.” 

“Jim,” called out Darius Wyckoff’s 
daughter as she turned to his hired ser¬ 
vant, “what shall I do?” 

The chauffeur’s voice was so quiet that 
it sounded indifferent. “The only thing 
that there is to do,” was his answer. “Go 
to the house and get what you need. I’ll 
do the same here." He turned and took a 
step or two in the dim light. Then he 
stopped again. “And if this—this half 
man tries any interfering, I’ll wring his 
neck for him!” 

W YCKOFF, leaning against the curv¬ 
ing car fender, could hear the hurry¬ 
ing light steps on the drive gravel. He 
could hear the heavier steps that crossed 
to the slide door opening on the stairway 
leading to the living quarters above. He 
could hear the deliberate tread of Jones’s 
feet as he mounted that stairway. And 
he could hear his own breathing, quick and 
asthmatic, in the quietness finally broken 
by the steps of Noel Tyssen as he turned 
in the doorway and followed the quicker 
footfalls along the drive that led towards 
the house. 

Wyckoff called after him. But his 
strangled voice failed to carry. He kept 
saying “Good God!” over and over again 
as he groped his way through the darkness. 
He stumbled once or twice as he moved on 
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with his hands outstretched like those of a 
child learning to walk. But his flaccid jaw 
was firm by this time, and he knew what 
lay before him. There was a singing in his 
ears as though the blood boiling in his 
brain were breaking through its flabby 
conduits. But he saw what was ahead of 
him. He at least had no intention of being 
a weakling, a half man, as this wheel wiper 
had put it. 

Darius Wyckoff., as a man of the world, 
as still an active figure in its wider finan¬ 
cial movements, was familiar enough with 
both conflict and momentary frustration. 
Life, in his chosen field of combat, had 
inured him to the unexpected and armored 
him against the unpropitious. He prided 
himself on his ability to keep his head 
above water in a bit of rough going. But 
in his own home he had always looked for 
peace. There he had stood, and had al¬ 
ways hoped to stand, as unchallenged as 
he was unguarded, a warrior resting be¬ 
tween quiet walls. 

But now he knew, as he stumbled across 
the waxed parquetry of its wide hall, that 
home had been betrayed, had been vio¬ 
lated, had been polluted. Something 
intolerably slinking and nocturnal had 
under-tunneled the citadel of his con¬ 
tentment. And there could be nothing in 
life for him until that something was 
cleansed from it, until the entire unsavory 
mess was put right. 

In the living room, which his dulled eye 
finally told him to be empty, he dropped 
his hat and coat on the floor and stood 
wiping his face. Then he stared at the 
ironic banked coals in the fireplace, which 
seemed without warmth. Then, with a 
deep breath, he crossed to the bell and 
rang it. 

“Send my daughter to me,” he said to 
the footman who answered the bell. . . 

He had expected, from his earlier habit 
of thought, that Serena would come 
promptly, that she would come at once. 
But he waited there in the quiet room 
for what seemed a very long time. And 
each moment the dammed-back torrent of 
his wrath, which was now not altogether 
wrath, grew in volume, grew in self- 
corroding violence. His hands were un¬ 
steady, and his face, which he continued 
to wipe from time to time, stood above his 
■white collar a dull purple mottled with 
blotches of gray, like a pudding-stone. . . 

He knew when his daughter had stepped 
in through the open doorway. But he 
chose to ignore her for a time, as he had 
the habit of ignoring the underlings of his 
office. When he looked up at her at last 
he was thinly discomfited by the slender¬ 
ness of the figure which the dark-wooded 
door lintel dwarfed into something ap¬ 
proaching almost to fragility, by the 
whiteness of her face, by the sense of 
solitariness brooding about her. But he 
remembered the interlocked silhouettes in 
the darkness of the garage. And that 
quickened his head throb again. 

“Have you anything to say for your¬ 
self?” he demanded in a saxophonic voice 
which seemed to make little impression on 
her. 

She stood staring at him for a silent 
minute, stood staring at him with eyes 
that were meditative and almost ab¬ 
stracted. 

“No,” she said at last, scarcely audible. 
Her face, with its utter absence of 
color, took on a beguiling air of delicacy. 
But what he could not overlook was her 
composure, her maddening, her damning 
composure. 

“Well, I’ve got something to say!” cried 
out the mottle-faced man on the hearth¬ 
rug. “And it needn’t keep us long!” 
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S HE failed even to wince at the rough¬ 
ness of his voice. A curdling sense of 
disappointment crept through him, in fact 
at the utter absence of hostility from her 
face. He had to drive himself on, to whip 
himself on with phrases loaded like sled- 
lashes: “. . .Paugh. . .With a low-browed 
engine wiper... An axle greaser. . . With 
a hired car washer. . . With something 
that sleeps in the servants’ quarters 
Sneaking together in an outhouse that 
smells of oil and gasoline. . . Clandestine 
and lower class. . . Like a pantry maid 
drugging her empty days with dirty in¬ 
trigue. . . There’s only one word for it, 
one foul and final word—the only word 
that fits!” 

Wyckoff, mopping his wet face, awak¬ 
ened to the fact that he had been mutter¬ 
ing to himself. So he stopped his rug 
pacing, with an effort, and drew himself 
together. He squared his heavy shoulders. 
He’d show ’em he was something more 
than a spluttering and incoherent old man 
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uncertain of what he intended to say and 
do. 

“You and this man Jones—how long 
has this been going on?” he demanded, 
once more master of himself. 

A touch of color for the first time came 
into the girl’s cheek. 

“I don’t think we need to go into that,” 
she asserted, with her first show of opposi¬ 
tion. 

He was grateful for that opposition. It 
was the thing he had been waiting for. It 
gave him something to get his teeth into. 

“No, by Heaven, we don’t need to go 
into it, you, you—” 

He choked on the word which he hated 
even as he uttered it. He choked and 
coughed and tugged with unsteady hands 
at his collar, white against the pudding- 
stone purple of his flesh. He stood staring 
at her, secretly tortured by her air of 
mildness, immeasurably hurt by her pas¬ 
sive and patient quietness. 

“And now you can go!” he cried out in 
his final luxury of abandonment. 

She moved her head up and down, 
slowly and almost in pity. And that too 
went through him like a spear head. 

“Now you’ll leave this house,” he 
cried, writhing on that spear head. 
“You’re not fit for it. I’ll turn you out of 
it the same as I’d turn out a dirty-minded 
maid.” 

“You can’t do that,” was the quiet- 
noted reply. 

“Can’t I?” he barked back at her as he 
leaned against a chair, for he was having 
trouble with his breathing. 

“No, you can’t do that, because I’m 
going of my own free will. I’m going 
gladly.” Her voice rose a little on that 
final word. 

“And where’ll you go?” he mocked, 
with his face still contorted. 

“Where I can live,” she quietly an¬ 
nounced. 

He snorted aloud. “Where ycu’l 1 live 
like an animal!” 

“Well, I am an animal,” she exulted. 

“So I see,” he cried with his repeated 
gesture of disgust. He sank into a chair as 
if the burden of this discovery was too 
heavy for him to hold up. His taurine 
wide head drooped as though with ex¬ 
haustion. The woman stood watching him 
for a moment or two before speaking. 

“Is that all?” she finally asked. 

H ER voice seemed to rouse him. He 
inspected her with haggard eyes, like 
an old hound. 

“Isn’t that enough?” he muttered. 
“Isn’t that enough, considering what 
you had behind you? To end like this! 
You—you, a Wyckoff, with a home like 
this! Good Lord, I can’t even make it 
seem reasonable! I can’t understand it. 
When I realize what this room means, 
what this fireside means, what—•” 

“This fireside?” interrupted the white¬ 
faced woman, with her first show of agita¬ 
tion. 

“Yes, this fireside that has always 
meant peace and protection and comfort 
to you. That you should have remem¬ 
bered and been grateful for. That you 
should have kept holy, like an altar-stone 
of—” 

“Damn your fireside!” was the sharp 
cry from the woman whose face no longer 
looked girlish. “I hate it!” And she 
swung about on the man in the armchair 
with an intensity which betrayed that 
some whelp of the older figure’s passion 
had kenneled itself in her own body. 

“You hate it?” gasped the other. 

“Yes—and I always have. I loathe and 
despise it. It’s nothing more than some¬ 
thing to moon and loll over. It’s a drug, 
something to chloroform you into sloth. 
You had it only at the end of your day, 
when you were tired and ready for dawd¬ 
ling. I had it always. I’ve wasted my life 
over it. It’s sapped me and made me 
soft. It’s shut me away from the things 
that count. It’s stood for all the barriers 
and restraints that mighty near made a 
mess of my life. But I can seen now just 
what it’s been. And now, thank Heaven, 
before it’s too late I can get rid of it!” 

Wyckoff sat stunned in his chair, too 
stunned to turn or call after his daughter 
as she took a great breath and walked 
with unseeing wide eyes out of the room. 
He was still sitting there, with his haggard 
face in his hands, when Noel Tyssen came 
in. 

He looked up as the younger man hesi¬ 
tated half-way across the room. 

“A rather terrible thing’s just happened, 
Tyssen,” he said, speaking with enforced 
quietness but with the wheeze still in his 
throat. “My girl’s left me.” 
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Tyssen moved his head slowly up and 
down. 

“I thought she would.” 

The older man looked up at that, but 
the flare of anger lasted only a moment 
on his face. He sat staring into the fire. 

“Have you ever been West, Noel?” he 
finally inquired. 

“No,” said the thinner-voiced man as he 
crossed to the bookshelf beyond the fire. 
“I—I never cared for roughness.” 

He reached with timorous fingers for 
the volume of Ibsen. But the photograph 
of the sheep ranch was no longer between 
its pages. He stood looking into the fire. 


recalling the face which had so recently 
swept past him in an open car, the rapt 
face that seemed so eager to drink up life, 
the hungry face intent on its arrears of 
pain and gladness. 

He sighed as he sat down opposite the 
older man. 

“It will be a bit lonely,” he observed 
with his habitual note of hesitation. 
“Would you—would you mind if I dropped 
over now and then, the same as before?” 

Wyckoff did not answer in words. But 
the taurine head nodded, indifferently, 
almost wearily, as the footman came to 
put fresh wood on the fire. 


The Hired Man 

Continued from page 18 


The cool fresh air of summer night, 
laden with the smell of the turf and the 
fragrance of the trees, rushed upon Worth¬ 
ing. He straightened up as though en¬ 
gulfed in a flood of invigorating water. 

F ROM the veranda of Sally Sloane’s 
house, lying deeply back in a lawn 
filled with the dusky mystery of tree and 
bush and garden, came the sound of 
laughter. Lights glowed through leaf and 
branch; a motor racketed and coughed. 
The sky was filled with stars. All were 
sights and sounds that Worthing knew, 
that had been part of his life, a major 
part—decent people; all luxuries and 
comforts and diversions that money can 
buy. The thrill of clean sport. He could¬ 
n’t buy them, to be sure, but there were 
many eager, happy to buy them for him, 
not gratuitously, but in return for the 
much he had to give socially and in sport. 
A fair enough bargain, wasn’t it? 

And, for that matter, Nina Pond—his 
head jerked upward. He had been playing 
a pretty poor hand, that was certain. Not 
too late to retrieve himself, though. A 
slashing game in the Blizzard Cup final; 
a little impl’ed contrition. A smile spread 
over Worthing’s face. He turned toward 
the house. 

It was a gesture pretty much of relief; 
for there had come into his mind the 
thought that his refusal to accept Kemp’s 
offer would be the end of his friendship for 
Natica. Good enough! It was a far better 
solution than the plan he had formulated, 
and had been unable to carry out, to 
shatter her illusions and make himself 
detestable in her eyes by mauling and 
kissing her—or, if she had accepted the 
approach, to find her just average and 
ordinary like the rest, and hence an ideal 
broken like clay. 

A low, reckless laugh came from his lips 
grimly set. Love for the sake of love was 
extravagant. He wasn’t hitting the ball 
nine feet. And Nina Pond was vexed. 
Even Galen Hodge, his employer, had 
been pointedly off him of late. Yes, 
damnably extravagant. 

With a sudden movement he turned 
toward his roadster. He paused, standing 
irresolutely, facing the house. From the 
Sloanes’ drifted the music of a piano, a 
chorus of light laughter. Immediately, as 
upon a screen, there came before his mind 
a picture of burning sands; a metallic blue 
sea, radiating heat waves; swamps pung¬ 
ent of slimy odors. Shivering slightly he 
raised his head. 

“Natica—! Too rich for my blood—too 
rich!” 

Driving at abandoned speed he sent his 
car skimming over the vague, desolate 
little hills toward a glow in the sky that 
betrayed Eastbury lurking beneath. 

Nina Pond, as he knew, was having two 
tables of bridge following a dinner to 
which ordinarily he would have been in¬ 
vited. She might be furious at his appear¬ 
ance, or she might take it as a compliment 
to her pride and be pleased. But in his 
mood, now, he had definitely chosen his 
way, he had to chance it. 

As it turned out she evinced no emo¬ 
tions of whatever sort, although he caught 
the suggestion she accepted his coming as 
a matter of course—which was something. 
The games had broken up and drinks were 
being served on the garden veranda. 

\\ r 0 RT HI ,\ G took a cigarette from 
»*' the smoking table, settling into a 
wicker chair amid a chorus of affectionate 
badinage. Taking a tall icy glass he filled 
it with aerated water and settled back. 
His own people—his own life! His eyes 
were narrowing under a surge of com¬ 
placent emotion when he saw Nina and 


Peter Clayton out in the garden on a 
marble seat, withdrawn . . . 

Too rich for his blood! Worthing smiled 
grimly as he tooled his car over a back 
road to Hempstead. So much for senti¬ 
ment when extracted from an empty 
bank account. As for Peter Clayton—the 
man had plenty of money and was pretty 
much of a chap, after all. He certainly 
could play polo—and that was an asset 
with Nina Pond, as he knew. 

Worthing bent forward over the wheel, 
scowling. The final polo match for the 
Blizzard Cup lay but three days off—and 
Clayton was playing back for Meadow 
Brook. All right, Peter would have to be 
up to his handicap. Heretofore Worthing 
had played polo for sport. But now a 
vital stake was involved and any man who 
got in his way would have to look out for 
himself. No more funny business. . . 

With decision thus made he lost no time 
the following day in writing a short note 
to Kemp, thanking him in warm terms 
for his kindly interest and concluding 
with the statement he had plans in mind 
that would preclude acceptance of his 
offer. He enclosed three tickets for admis¬ 
sion to the club house stand for the 
Blizzard Cup final. 

Besides, he wrote also to Nina Pond 
saying that every minute of his time was 
involved in preparations for the event 
and that he was beginning to feel he 
would play the game of his career. Just 
why he should have felt this way, how¬ 
ever, was not apparent in practice and on 
the eve of the match Galen Hodge and his 
colleagues shook their heads gravely and 
even discussed sending young Tommy 
Tripp in at No. 1 in Don’s place, and would 
have done so had not common sense 
suggested that even with Worthing off his 
game he still was far better than any one 
who could be secured to replace him. 

T HERE was much about the Hemp¬ 
stead field next afternoon that was 
suggestive of the ancient color and 
panoply and circumstance of ancient 
chivalry. Motors were parked upon both 
sides of the great, green rectangle; the 
club house veranda was a mass of color, 
brave with flags and men and women in 
summer attire. 

Worthing, who had come out of the 
club dressing-room when his polo string 
was led to the Hempstead picket, talked 
with the groom for a moment and then, 
moved by anxiety for a word with Nina 
Pond whom he had not seen for several 
days—she had not answered his note—he 
crossed the field, making his way toward 
the club house. But just as he stepped 
over the boundary board he saw Natica 
Kemp on the lawn. He stopped suddenly, 
frowned and turned off at a sharp angle, 
almost running into Galen Hodge and 
Nina Pond. The attitude of both indi¬ 
cated what he had been expecting from 
Hodge all week and had been surprised he 
had not received—a good stiff prodding. 
Only now he didn’t care. He felt like 
polo; knew he would be at the top of his 
game. 

“You’re a cheerful prevaricator, aren’t 
you?” Nina’s face was flushed. “You 
wrote me you were set to play the game of 
your career. Yet Mr. Hodge is telling me 
you’ve never been worse than you have 
been this week.” 

Don stiffened. Her manner was alto¬ 
gether sharp. 

“Wait,” he said simply. 

“Wait!” Her eyes glowed with smoul¬ 
dering lights. “The betting is two to one 
against us and Peter Clayton says we 
haven’t a chance. So does Mr. Hodge, 
thanks to you.” 

Worthing shrugged. 

“Wait.” 



Delimitation allows 
more lame for Breakfast 

More time for breakfast and the newspaper when dermutation clips min¬ 
utes from your shaving schedule. Dermutation is the-scientific term for 
absolute beard-softening. 

This process, perfected by the Mennen Laboratories, reduces shaving 
time by half, adds supreme comfort and safeguards your skin. Any kind 
of water, even the hardest or most alkaline, will work perfectly with 
Mennen Shaving Cream and give you the benefit of dermutation. Use 
cold water if you like, and omit hot applications and finger-rubbing. 

Dermutation causes each stiff, horny hair to become wholly soft and 
pliant. Hairs thus softened offer no resistance, and instead of turning back 
the cutting edge of the razor, allow the blade to cut right through. That 
means speed and comfort. 

The Mennen beard-softening process safeguards your skin during the 
shave, and Boro-glycerine provides unique after-effects. This wonderful 
emollient, compounded by skin specialists, feeds and stimulates the facial 
tissues. By relaxing the pores, the skin is enabled to throw off hidden, 
oily deposits. This gentle action improves the skin and circulation. 



To prove that Mennen lather with its dertnu - 
tation action can so thoroughly soften the heard 
and prepare the hairs for easy cutting that no 
props are necessary , //;)’ this test: 

I.ather thoroughly with Mennen Shaving 
Cream , then wipe off the lather on one cheek. 
Shave just as you would if lather were there. 
Note how easily the Mennen-processed hairs 
shave off. < 


SPECIAL TEST 


Try this extraordinary shaving cream at our risk. Buy a handy 35c tube of Mennen 
Shaving Cream at your druggist’s. Use it a full week. If not completely won by 
its merits, return the tube to us for a full refund. ^Or, 
send the coupon below for a free trial tube. 


y (Mennen Salesman) (j 


Tne Flennen Company Ltd. 
MortTRsaL. Qus. 





Jim Henry, c/o The Mennen Company, Ltd., 325 Craig: St. W., Montreal, Que. 

Dear Jim: That der¬ 
mutation idea sounds Name . 

good to me. Send a 
free demonstrator 
tube. If I like it I 

promise to get a big Address . 

one at the drug store. 







